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activities of the city have attracted to it a large population, and it now
ranks second in size among the cities of France.

The Rhone-Saone depression and the bordering plains to the south
have served as a giant funnel through which Mediterranean influences
have poured into France and northern Europe. The Roman and Greek
influence is strong in the south. It is reflected in architecture and law,
and in the character of the population. Many of the old towns reflect
the history of this region. For example, Marseille was built by the
Phoenicians in 600 B.C., and was occupied successively by the Greeks,
the Carthaginians, the Romans and the Saracens. Nearly every im-
portant town has its Roman ruin. Orange with its Roman theater and
triumphal arch, Aries with its theater, and Nimes with its arena,
represent but a few examples of the Roman structures to be found.
The churches of the south also reflect the Roman influence in their
round arches, in contrast to the pointed Gothic arch used farther north.

The valley has long been important for trade, for it provides the
most direct route from the Mediterranean to the North Sea. Through
it have passed goods typical of the two areas. Through it also passes
the trade between the Paris Basin and the French colonies in Africa.
Today it is much used by goods going to or from the east by wray of
Marseille and the Suez Canal. While the swift current and the character
of the channel render much of the Rhone unsuitable for navigation, the
valley serves as a convenient and easy route for railways and roads. It is
not surprising, therefore, that it has long been one of the more im-
portant routes in Europe.

THE BASIN OF THE AQUITAINE

In southwestern France is a well defined region known as the
Basin of the Aquitaine. It is the second largest lowland district in
France, occupying the section between the central plateau, the Pyrenees
and the Bay of Biscay. In spite of its surrounding highlands and waters,
it is not isolated. In the north the gateway of Poitou, between the
central plateau and the Armorican highland, permits easy communica-
tion with the Paris Basin. In the south the gateway of Toulouse, or
the Gap of Carcassonne, as it is frequently called, provides a passage-
way to the plains of Languedoc and the Mediterranean. Through this
southern gate runs the Canal du Midi, one of the oldest canals in
France, connecting the headwaters of the Garonne with the Mediter-
ranean. The basin is largely drained by the Garonne and its tributaries.

The Basin of the Aquitaine consists of three major divisions. To